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too, a change is desirable because these 
lectures are always open to the staff at 
large and are attended by such assistants 
as may be spared from work for the hour. 
There are occasional lectures, open to the 
public, given at the University, which sup- 
plement our course in current news, and 
this last winter, the Pedagogical Society 
invited the class to hear Seumas McManus 
lecture on the fairy tales and folk tales 
of Ireland. We have also been fortunate 
in securing lectures relating to municipal 
affairs and conditions, given by persons 
actively engaged in civic work. Mr. Roger 
Baldwin, secretary of the Civic League, 
gives an annual talk on the library and 
civic activity. Mrs. January, secretary of 
the Consumers' League of Missouri, keeps 
us informed as to local industrial condi- 
tions and legislation on the subject. Mrs. 
Moore, former President of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, lectures on 
the work of women for a better city, with 
local references and examples. 

The course on public libraries and public- 
ity was contributed to this year by Mr. 
Ranck of Grand Rapids, Mr. Hirshberg of 
Toledo, Miss Morgan and Miss Ward of 
the Detroit Public Library. Miss Wales, 
secretary of the Missouri Library Commis- 
sion, makes us an annual visit to bring 
news from the field, and a district confer- 
ence, held in St. Louis, brought out other 
phases of library work. 

As to library visits, every large city 
contains libraries of varying types to be 



inspected, while the large library system 
itself presents current methods of expan- 
sion and development in every department 
and branch. Further than that, the stu- 
dent is better prepared for general obser- 
vations and comparisons after a year or 
two of actual experience. The Detroit Li- 
brary Training Class has gone as far afield 
as Buffalo for a library tour, but such visits 
are more apt to be made by the individual, 
as it is not often possible to ask a class to 
bear the expense of a long trip, valuable as 
it might prove. The Brooklyn Training 
Class makes a special point of visiting 
branch libraries. 

The training class in general has kept 
pretty closely to its own field, i. e., pre- 
paring assistants only for the library which 
conducts it. However, because of the 
dearth of library schools on the coast and 
the demand for trained workers, the Los 
Angeles and Portland schools are training 
for other libraries as well. 

In general, the youth of the student in 
the apprentice class militates against rapid 
promotion, on the other hand, there is 
more willingness shown to wait for the ex- 
perience which is necessary for advance- 
ment in a large system. 

The success of the graduate whether of 
a library school or an apprentice class is 
after all, largely a matter of personality 
and devotion to work, and the aim of the 
training, I take it, is the same, to provide 
our libraries with trained workers so that 
they may give the best possible service. 



VITAL DISTINCTIONS OF A LIBRARY APPRENTICE COURSE 
By Ernestine Rose, Librarian, Seward Park Branch, New York Public Library 



In Max Eastman's wholly delightful 
chapter on "Names practical and poetic," 
he says that a poetic name is one which 
"engenders a strong realization" of the 
thing named. I should hesitate to call the 
title of this paper poetic, but it will, I 
hope, "engender a realization" that to me 
there appear to be elements in library ap- 



prenticeship which are distinctive and in- 
teresting. 

Many prominent library thinkers believe 
that the training course as distinct from 
the library school is the temporary ex- 
pedient of a poorly organized profession. 
Of course, in many respects this is true. 
One may, with reason, forecast a time when 
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both librarians and library boards will per- 
ceive the waste in efficiency involved in the 
extensive upkeep of small training classes 
by individual libraries. 

This means, simply, that in all cases 
where tne training class aims to arrive at 
library school results by cheaper and 
briefer methods, it is a professional short- 
cut, to be used only so long as necessity 
impels; to be abandoned as soon as the 
longer and better road becomes possible. 
It does not follow, however, that the aims 
of a training class may not be somewhat 
different, and in a way quite as valuable as 
those of the longer course. In that case, 
different methods may be not only per- 
missible but indispensable. My purpose in 
writing this paper is two-fold. I wish not 
merely to point out the distinctive differ- 
ences between the professional course of 
a library school, and the work of a train- 
ing class: in addition, I desire to indicate 
certain values inherent in what we call 
apprenticeship, and to point out that, if 
understood correctly, its purposes and its 
results form a legitimate and integral part 
of professional training. 

It will be simple enough, I fancy, to dis- 
cover what are the main points of differ- 
ence between the two types of training. 
Let us consider them very briefly. 

Most important is the stress laid upon 
practical work in the apprentice class. 
This results from the need of preparing un- 
trained persons in as short a time as pos- 
sible to become efficient assistants. No 
doubt, also, it was felt instinctively, that 
practice rather than professional technique, 
should be the dominating note in an ap- 
prentice course. It would be well for us 
not to lose sight of this valuable point of 
view. 

Another result of the need of quick 
preparation, in many instances, is the 
brevity of the training course. In such 
eases, it is important to alter, discriminate 
and condense in the use of material which 
is altogether legitimate matter for the cur- 
riculum of a library school. 

A highly important factor in planning 
the work of a training course is the age 



of the students. Such a course aims to 
prepare for positions lower than those oc- 
cupied by library school graduates, and it 
is possible to use in these positions girls 
too immature to undertake the professional 
training. It goes without saying that 
difference in age must materially alter the 
character of the instruction. Quite ir- 
respective of the requirements of such 
positions as the training course graduates 
will occupy, their immaturity and inex- 
perience as well as their mental flexibility 
must be considered. These young minds 
respond readily to the training offered, but 
for the same reason, they are most easily 
bound by the strictures of the unessential. 
Moreover, they are not as yet capable of 
discriminating and rejecting in the use 
of masses of material, while such a process 
somewhat later will have a distinct value 
for them. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous point of 
difference between the two types of train- 
ing lies in the fact that a library school 
gives a general preparation for librarian- 
ship, while an apprentice course trains for 
one library or for one situation. This cir- 
cumstance offers great variety to the pos- 
sibilities of preparatory training, but it is 
also highly restrictive to the work of any 
individual course. It follows that training 
classes may vary extensively according to 
special conditions. 

Take, for example, the work of the Los 
Angeles Training Class during the first few 
years of its existence. Without doubt, this 
class is the fore-runner of all professional 
library training in California. Miss Sutliff, 
in her paper on "Library training in Cali- 
fornia" read before the Pasadena Confer- 
ence, called attention to the fact that "to 
the influence of this training class more 
than to any other single agency is due the 
high quality of library service in southern 
California." It was essential that the work 
of this course should be of a generalized 
nature, for from it went forth those who 
were to offer the highest type of profes- 
sional service. Local training was neces- 
sary since no other was available. 
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Now let us observe a situation presenting 
conditions quite the opposite. 

The training course for junior assistants 
in the New York Public Library is under 
no necessity of training its students for 
a variety of positions. This library has 
the advantage of close connection with a 
library school offering a professional train- 
ing which renders quite inexpedient any 
other instruction of this order. 

The training course, therefore, is a short 
one, designed to give the maximum of prac- 
tical experience combined with explanation 
and interpretation of the work by prac- 
tical experts, i. e. the librarians and super- 
visors of the library itself. The second 
task to which this course applies itself is 
the broadening of the students' knowledge 
of books and of the social conditions with 
which the library is in vital contact. Read- 
ing, book reviews, discussions of current 
topics, the freest individual expression of 
opinion, both orally and on paper, these 
are the elements which go to make up the 
work of a very busy short period. 

The training class of the Brooklyn Public 
Library finds itself in a situation some- 
what similar. It is fortunate, however, in 
the length of the course which it may offer, 
and the resulting facilities for more ex- 
tended instruction. 

Thus far I have confined myself to a dis- 
cussion of the actual existing differences 
between a library school and an apprentice 
course. I wish now to draw your atten- 
tion to the causes which underlie the con- 
tinued existence of apprenticeship and 
which, I suspect, will continue this method 
of training for some time to come. I be- 
lieve that such causes exist and they con- 
vince me that a discussion of this nature 
is worth while. Otherwise, I ask you, 
would it not be a futile thing to talk at 
length of a matter which is apparent to 
everyone? If we believe that library ap- 
prentice courses furnish merely a tem- 
porary bridging over of the situation which 
will be replaced as soon as possible by a 
more solid structure, why, to discuss dis- 
tinctions in that case were much as though 
one should talk gravely of differences be- 



tween the laying of stepping stones and the 
building of a modern bridge. All that is 
needed is a warning not to spend as much 
time and labor in placing the stones and 
smoothing their surfaces as we should in 
erecting our bridge. This, by the way, is 
a warning which we cannot afford to dis- 
regard. 

But is this all the story? I think not. 

An abused figure of speech is as tiresome 
as a gown worn too long, but permit me to 
inflict this one upon you for another sen- 
tence. I like to think of a library apprentice 
course, not as a frail and tentative con- 
struction, but as forming an approach to 
the permanent bridge structure. In other 
words, it is as a preparatory period that 
the training course interests me. I quite 
realize that many such courses are of an 
impermanent character, used merely to 
bridge over a transition period. But such 
courses do not interest me greatly, in this 
connection. As I understand it, there are 
two situations in which apprenticeship is 
still used, i. e. 1) by libraries which prefer 
to train their own assistants or which can- 
not afford to pay the salaries expected by 
library school graduates and, 2) by large 
systems with a graded service, in which 
the training course prepares for the lower 
grades. It is to training of the latter type 
that I would call particular attention. But 
these considerations do not apply entirely 
or even predominantly to very large 
libraries. It is the training course, per se, 
which interests me. There is every reason 
to anticipate that these methods, tried ex- 
perimentally by the large libraries, may be 
followed or adapted by the smaller ones. 
It is entirely probable, as well, that small 
libraries may develop methods of their own. 
Experimentation on a sound basis is highly 
desirable. 

Library training, we may remind our- 
selves, is in its infancy. That it is still 
possible, in many places, for almost en- 
tirely untrained persons to enter library 
work is surely a proof of this statement. 
So also is the dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent methods of library training as a whole, 
which is felt in some quarters. Possibly 
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these two facts are more closely related 
than we have imagined. Perhaps the per- 
sisting desire for individual training by 
the libraries themselves, is in part, an out- 
growth of such dissatisfaction. Whether 
this is the case or not, whether it is 
probable that school methods will be 
changed in any important degree, it is 
absolutely without question that in pro- 
fessional training itself lies the correction 
of all its defects. "More training to cure 
poor training," we may say, just as "More 
democracy to cure democracy." Under 
these circumstances, if apprentice courses 
are holding back the progress of training, 
as compromises always do, we should 
rightly be eager to do away with them. 
But I do not perceive such eagerness, quite 
aside from questions of expediency or ap- 
propriation. 

What is it then, about apprenticeship 
which is valuable to a beginner? Which 
commends itself to the librarian? 

I take it that insistence upon practical 
work is one of these elements of value. One 
of the criticisms of all academic training 
is that, to speak colloquially, "it takes a 
year or so to get over it," — that is, to rid 
oneself of non-essentials. This applies par- 
ticularly to the young person whose 
previous experience has not been such as to 
balance her judgment. When an immature 
and inexperienced mind applies itself to a 
new task, all phases of the new work seem 
equally important. There is little or no 
differentiation of values. From my own 
experience of a library school course 
directly after college, I realize this with a 
personal keenness. No doubt many of you 
have had the same experience. A little 
practical work before or during technical 
training is a mighty ir ,<*rpreter. It may 
be observed that library schools which re- 
quire preliminary practice realize this to 
be true. 

Another value of the local training 
course, and one which should do much to 
make it permanent, is the lower age limit 
of its students. There is little doubt, I 
think, that the library profession loses 
many promising young people who go at 



once into other callings or into preparatory 
training for them. Note, then, the value 
of a course which openly prepares the 
young student for library work. 

An extremely interesting element in such 
preparatory training is the opportunity of 
emphasizing the human, social, and book 
sides of our work. Can there be any 
doubt that in the minds of too many young 
aspirants for librarianship technique has 
been permitted to loom disproportionately? 
The library course attached to the cur- 
riculum of a high school has much to 
answer for in this respect, turning to the 
details of charging and filing, minds which 
need all the broadening influences of a gen- 
eral school curriculum. 

There is another characteristic of appren- 
ticeship which is at once valuable and re- 
strictive. I refer to its local character. A 
library's apprentice class should prepare 
for its own service alone, and in this case, 
the very restriction is worthy, for it does 
much to protect other libraries from partial 
training. 

The truth which I pluck from these 
various elements is that an apprentice 
course may be extremely, even perma- 
nently, valuable, if it restricts itself to the 
aims and methods of preparatory training. 
It is only a makeshift, however necessary, 
however valuable, when it copies the man- 
ners of a professional library school. More 
than this, it is a menace as well, for it 
turns out people who believe themselves 
trained, when they are merely prepared 
for the real training. 

Still further, I glean from the situation 
as it has been outlined, that the preparatory 
work to which an apprentice course should 
devote itself, is not only of value, it is of 
supreme importance to professional train- 
ing. Many of the failures in a library 
school are those who have been trained 
along entirely different lines or none at all. 
There are exceptions, I will admit, but 
they are the rare individuals who would 
succeed in any line of endeavor. I ask you 
if it does not seem reasonable that a pre- 
liminary training which combines a strong 
educational and social impetus with plenty 
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of practical work, supervised and in- 
terpreted, should be the proper entrance to 
professional training. But it is futile for 
such courses to attempt the methods of the 
regular schools, with their financial sup- 
port, their high grade of Instruction, and 
their professional standing. So long as 
such attempts are made, just so long will it 
be inevitable that parsimonious library 
boards and the undiscriminating public will 
persist in perceiving very little difference 
betwen the graduates of one and the other. 

At this point the question naturally 
arises: Would It not be along the lines 
of logical and efficient organization to 
combine this preparatory work with the 
library school proper? My reply is: Yes, 
undoubtedly such would be the case. But 
I add, with conviction, that I believe such 
considerations are relatively unimportant 
compared with the greater freedom and 
the closer touch with practical conditions 
which characterize the union of library and 
apprentice course. 

Of necessity, the viewpoint of practical 
work and that of technical training are pro- 
foundly different. This is not undesirable. 
While theory alone makes one vague and 
ineffectual, — in a word, too theoretical, — 
practice alone tends to restrict one within 
the narrowness of one situation. The two 
points of view are essential to a well 
rounded attitude toward any work. The 
most valuable worker is he who is guided 
along the broad basis of theory by his prac- 
tical experience. An apprentice course is 
merely a systematized gathering of such 
experience. But should apprenticeship be- 
come an integral part of technical training 
proper, it would lose its most noticeable 
point of view. To however great a degree 
practical experience might be crowded 
into it, the dominating spirit would be 
that of training, not that of work. As a 
result, it is almost certain that confusion 
would arise in outside thought regarding 
the two courses, a state of affairs already 
too prevalent. 

Turning now from a consideration of its 
proper place in a system of training, what, 
t wonder, could be more interesting than 



the task which I have Indicated, — that of 
turning the crude, unshaped material of a 
school girl's mind into an instrument of 
value and use? To be as practical and 
concrete as possible, I will state what would 
appear to constitute the legitimate elements 
which may be worked together to form a 
preparatory training course, — an apprentice 
course. 

I like that good old word apprentice. In 
bygone days it meant individual responsi- 
bility, a great deal of drudgery, but of lov- 
ing care as well; it meant a training at 
the bench, but it implied at the same time 
a knowledge of all parts of the work in- 
volved and an appreciation of its value to 
the world. In other words, it reached to 
that true culture which is a matter within 
the soul and refuses to be superimposed 
from outside. 

What other statement is needed of the 
functions of a preparatory course of library 
training? Perhaps this sounds to you 
cumbersome, pretentious and altogether 
too serious. I can only say that if we do 
not aim so high, we shall succeed only in 
preparing, at enormous labor, mere com- 
monplace routine assistants with souls no 
higher than the charging desk or the card 
catalogue? 

The materials out of which to construct 
apprenticeship instruction are manifold. 
The realm of books may be entered, paths 
indicated, hidden ways interpreted. Have 
you any idea how utterly lost most high 
school girls feel when they glimpse the 
literary world beyond their school books 
and their home reading? With the present 
flood of popular books and the myriad 
social attractions of the day, even the girls 
from cultivated and book-loving homes find 
themselves very far from a genuine knowl- 
edge of literature. 

Moreover, at a time like this, when the 
world is growing small and all its units 
touch in the bewildering intimacy of new 
relationships, a young person just from 
her high school desk needs not only an 
introduction to all these forces, but an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with them. 

We call the library a melting pot, and 
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set to watch and control It those who do 
not know even the component elements of 
the stuff within! 

I may be reproached with encroaching in 
these remarks, on the function of the 
library school. Why, all the better! We 
need these elements in all our training. 
But the apprentice course may do its share 
to turn the minds of its students to those 
forces which are re-molding the world to- 
day, — even libraries! 

Our greatest difficulty, I fancy, will be in 
gaining for our ranks those young people 
whom we would wish to see enter them. 
Very briefly, it may be said that there are 
two reasons for this situation. 

One is our own failure to insist on the 
high standing of our work. The other is a 
sordid and earthly condition of which you 
are all aware and of which I have not been 
asked to speak! I should like to suggest, 
albeit with some temerity, that the latter 



reason is partly an outgrowth of the first. 
We might abandon the apologetic, the senti- 
mental, the too-genteel attitude, translating 
our high talk into the language, of the 
practical man. Conviction within, possibly, 
would lead to quicker acknowledgment 
from without. 

Let me finish very quickly. Without 
wishing to assume too large and serious 
a task for the apprentice work of libraries, 
I believe sincerely that those of us who 
have the opportunity of forming this work 
are peculiarly fortunate, and also ex- 
tremely responsible. In our selection of 
young people to enter library work we 
cannot be too discriminating. What we 
need in our profession, I fancy, is 
spontaneity, a quicker life, a capacity for 
growth. Our privilege, as I believe, is to 
give every opportunity for such growth. 
It is a question whether any education, 
however complete, can do more. 
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Photographic methods are no novelty in 
library research work and many rare 
manuscripts and incunabula have been re- 
produced photographically. It is our pur- 
pose to call attention to the possibility of 
making fuller and more frequent use of 
some of the newer photographic methods 
in library research work, particularly in 
the natural sciences and industrial work. 

Photostat USed to Copy Books and 
Manuscripts 
In recent years there have been placed 
on the market large cameras which take 
photographs by the light of a mercury 
vapor lamp directly on a roll of sensitized 
paper which after exposure is cut off and de- 
veloped at once in the machine. These ca- 
meras are known by the trade names of 



photostat, cameragraph, etc., and were orig- 
inally devised for use in copying important 
legal documents, letters, drawings, plans, 
etc. Such a camera has proved so valuable 
in our work that we venture to give a few 
notes on the uses to which we have found 
it fitted. 

We have used in our work the larger 
size photostat (No. 2), which is able to 
take a roll of paper 13 inches wide and 
can also use the narrower roll, 11 Inches 
wide. It takes a photograph of a maximum 
length of 17% inches. By using the wide 
paper a print 17%xl3 inches can be secured; 
allowing for trimming, plates or printed 
pages up to 16%xl2 can be taken natural 
size. The large size machine can be set to 
wind off automatically 9 or 18 inches of 
paper and the smaller one 7% or 15 inches. 



